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REVIEWS. 

A History of English Poetry, Vol. II. W. J. Courthope, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. : . New York and London, 1897. Pp. 
xxviii, 429. 

The reigning Professor of Poetry at Oxford, who in this work has 
set himself to surpass Warton and to complete the plan of Gray, must 
rightly be judged by a rigorous standard. To say that Mr. Courthope 
has altogether attained his ambition would be saying too much ; the 
work as it has progressed thus far is in many senses a disappointment. 
But in other respects it is a considerable contribution. In this second 
volume especially, in treating of the progress of English Poetry from 
Skelton to Shakespeare, the author of the prize-essay on the Genius 
of Spenser evidently feels that he is approaching his own ground, and 
begins to speak with the authority of a master. The real, although 
somewhat one-sided, philosophic grasp and power of historical gener- 
alization, which mark the author's mind, are here applied to better 
purpose than in the first volume. The author writes in the spirit of 
that neo-classicism of the nineteenth century of which Matthew Arnold 
was another and somewhat different exponent. Mr. Courthope is 
an editor and admirer of Pope ; constant appeals to the authority of 
Horace are scattered through this volume ; among Elizabethan 
critics he praises the formal, courtly, and elaborate Puttenham ; his 
chief concern, as for example in his study of the Faerie Queene, is 
with questions of structure, form, and unity. He has thus the defects 
of his qualities. Like many other critics of a classical bias he is 
better in historical generalization and in the analysis of style than in 
sympathetic insight or poetic appreciation. At the same time the 
volume is curiously unequal, and there is much in its historical 
generalization which is open to question. I cannot feel that Mr. 
Courthope has thoroughly penetrated into the history and culture 
of the first half of the century which this volume covers. The 
account of the introduction into England of the combined (or con- 
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trasted) Renaissance and Reformation influences seems to me inade- 
quate. The presentation of tlie part which Erasmus played among 
these influences is certainly superficial and slurring. The account of 
Wyatt and Surrey and the study of their work is better, although no 
improvement essentially on Ten Brink's excellent chapter in the last 
volume of his History of English Literature. Errors of detail, some 
of which will be afterwards noted, occur here, as too frequently in 
other portions of this work. Indeed the volume as a whole is much 
better in outline than in detail, and should have been subjected to 
more thorough and careful revision. The author, with all his talents 
and learning, does not command sufificiently the contributions of 
recent scholarship within his field. The last half of the volume 
offers more that is new and valuable than the first half, although here 
also the treatment is very unequal. The discussion of Sidney's 
Arcadia is excellent ; the estimate of Greene is more judicious and 
temperate than that of some recent eulogists, such as Mr. Churton 
Collins ; while justice is done to the minor poetic qualities of George 
Peele, a predecessor of Shakespeare who has recently been too much 
neglected and disparaged. The chapter on Spenser and the Faerie 
Queene on the whole is a disappointment ; the treatment is too 
rambling and discursive, and lacks originality and distinction ; the 
point of view is conventional ; and, while the emphasis placed upon 
the study of the structure of Spenser's masterpiece is safe, scholastic, 
and academic, it fails to help the reader to enter into the secret of 
Spenser's poetic character. The newest and most suggestive passage 
in the book is doubtless the section dealing with the origin and early 
growth of Elizabethan tragedy. Finally, after all the admirable 
appreciation of Marlowe which the criticism of the last half-century 
has produced, it is a performance of no mean credit to have written 
so fresh and discriminating an account of this great poet and drama- 
tist as is embodied in the last half of Mr. Courthope's concluding 
chapter. 

In style the volume is good but not remarkable. Too many traces 
of the lecture style of exposition remain to suit well with a final 
history of English poetry. On pages 88, 219, and 376 there is some 
confusion in the use of the personal pronouns. We trust that full 
bibliographical and subject indexes are to follow with a later volume. 
At present, even with the full analytical table of contents, the volume, 
lacking such indexes, is shorn of half its value as a work of reference. 

In matters of detail there is much in the volume that is open to 
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criticism. In discussing the influence of Machiavelli in the sixteenth 
century, the author is led into the statement and defense of a singu- 
larly crude Machiavellian maxim (p. 26). If rulers are sometimes 
exempt from the ' universal laws of morality and religion,' obviously 
those laws in so far fail of being universal. With a different phrasing, 
the idea in the author's mind might have been made much more 
acceptable and to the point. 

Until the matter is settled by the discovery of more definite evi- 
dence, it is unjust to the memory of Sir Thomas More to accuse him 
of burning Schismatics, in the face of his own explicit statement to 
the contrary (p. 38). 

Mr. Courthope seems still to entertain doubts as to Wyatt's Italian 
journey (p. 45). The fact that Wyatt made at least one and prob- 
ably two such journeys is pretty well established by the researches of 
Mr. W. E. Siraonds in his volume on Sir Thomas Wyatt and his 
Poems (pp. 16 ff.). 

It is doubtful if Wyatt was ' the first to combine the Alexandrine 
with the verse of seven accents and fourteen syllables ' — the so-called 
'poulter's measure ' (p. 65). Schipper and others are of the opinion 
that this combination was in use in the Middle EngUsh period, 
although its use in the cases referred to seems to have been altogether 
irregular or sporadic. Mr. Courthope, who, in reaction from the 
faithful credulity of Dr. Grosart, presses to the last extreme of scepti- 
cism the theory that most of the amatory and lyric poetry of the 
sixteenth century consisted merely of verse-exercises on set themes, 
with hardly ever a basis of real feeling or experience, nevertheless 
readily adopts the Geraldine theory, and asserts that ' that Elizabeth 
FitzGerald is the subject of many, if not of all, Surrey's love poems is 
certain ' (p. 78). It is certainly not certain, and it certainly remains 
to be proved. One sonnet is hers without a doubt, and another in 
all probability. The rest are doubtful, although the probability in 
most of them is in her favor. The dangers and uncertainties of con- 
jectural criticism are well illustrated from the case in point. On the 
one hand we have Mr. Courthope arguing that the age of the Fair 
Geraldine (she was born in 1528) 'who is celebrated in them [Sur- 
rey's sonnets], m^kes it certain that they cannot have been written 
earlier than 1540.' On the other hand we have Professor Flugel {Neu- 
englisches Lesebuch, p. 384) arguing that, since from all the circum- 
stances of Surrey's life it is probable these sonnets were written circa 
1533, the tender age of the lady at that date makes it likely that she 
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is the subject of very few of them. Meanwhile the question still 
remains conjectural. 

The statement on p. 184 that Surrey, the inventor of English 
blank verse, ' made no attempt to . . . invent new metres ' seems 
to be without meaning. 

Mr. Courthope takes up again the question of the origin of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, the facts in regard to which have perhaps 
already beeii sufficiently explained by Haslewood in his edition of 
1815, and rjiore recently by Minto {Characteristics of English Poets, 
pp. 143 ff.). Warton, in his History of English Poetry, seems to have 
fallen into a careless statement in attributing the original plan of the 
work to Sackville, although it should be noticed that in his Observa- 
tions on the Fairy Queen (ed. of 1807, vol. II. loi n.) he states the 
matter correctly, giving Baldwin due credit as the first editor, and 
describing Sackville's afterthought, unhappily uncompleted, to recon- 
struct the whole plan himself and make extensive additions to it. 
This idea of Sackville's, according to Haslewood (vol. I. p. XI), is 
given apparently on Baldwin's own authority in the ' intermediate 
dialogue' preceding Sackville's Induction in the edition of 1563. 
Moreover, I do not find wherein the preface of Niccols, the later 
editor, is inconsistent with this ' intermediate dialogue,' or that he 
anywhere 'asserted confidently that Sackville was the originator of 
the whole work,' as Mr. Courthope claims. 

The constant thesis of this volume is that most of the Elizabethan 
sonnet-sequences are not the reflex of real experience and emotion, 
but are at best mere Petrarchan exercises on consecrated motives. 
The author states his case with a great deal of cogency, and his main 
contention will be generally admitted. At the same time, in the case 
of Sidney he lapses into a style of special pleading which defeats his 
own end ; and he fails to account for the foundation of the artistic 
stimulus to poetic expression in real experience which probably 
always exists in the case of poetry strenuous and fervent enough in 
accent to produce the impression of reality upon competent readers, — 
as Sidney has done in the case of Lamb and of J. A. Symonds, for 
example. It is unfortunate that the author should have admitted 
(p. 227) the insinuation he does against Lady Rich, whose later 
career was wretched enough, and whose youth for that very reason, 
if no other, should be left the credit and honor of the pure friend- 
ship and love (as love it possibly was) of the chivalrous Sidney. To 
assume also (p. 228) that the language of these sonnets indicates 
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Sidney's ' readiness to blazon abroad his illicit relations with Stella,' 
provided we believe, with Lamb and Symonds, ' that his passion was 
sincere,' is certainly a method of literary interpretation whose crude- 
ness is unworthy of the Professor of Poetry at Oxford. To reason 
from Pope to Sidney, as Mr. Courthope a little later does (p. 230), 
and to explain the genesis of the Astrophel and Stella series by the 
analogy of Pope's Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady will seem to many 
readers like reasoning from Bacon to Shakespeare and explaining 
Hamlet by the Essays On Revenge and On Delays, and the Sonnets 
by the Essay On Love. Not all poets deal alike with the materials 
of experience (as has been shown in a series of interesting studies in 
Werner's Lyrik und Lyriker), and it is not likely that the spiritual 
methods of Sidney and Pope possess much in common. 

In the treatment of Spenser there is something to censure, and 
much to commend. Further proof that it was from Gabriel Harvey 
that Spenser ' probably derived his predilection for Platonism ' 
(p. 236) would be interesting, although as proof that Harvey in his 
earlier years had gone a-Platonizing, Mr. Courthope might have 
referred us to a passage in Harvey's pamphlet entitled Piercers Super- 
erogation (in Grosart's edition of Harvey's works, vol. H. p. 45). 
The conjecture is perhaps more likely that it was from Sidney or 
(perhaps indirectly) from Giordano Bruno ; or better yet, perhaps 
Spenser himself was the scholar who went to the sources, and set his 
friends in the track of such studies and speculations. It is note- 
worthy, at least, whatever the possible relations of the two men, that 
there are one or two curious coincidences between passages in Bruno's 
Heroic Enthusiasts and Spenser's Four Hymns. 

That 'with the exception of the famous lines in Mother Hulberd's 
Tale, and a casual mention of his disappointments in the Prothala- 
mion, there is scarcely a passage in Spenser's poetry which can be 
regarded as an immediate revelation of his inward life ' (p. 238) is 
certainly an over-statement. Many of the sonnets answer this de- 
scription, as do portions of the introductory stanzas preceding each 
book of the Faerie Queene, and passages here and there in the 
Epithalamion and in other of the minor poems. At the same time, 
as Mr. Courthope writes, allegory is generally of the very essence of 
his thought, and is seldom lacking in his poetry. On the subject 
of Spenser's Allegory (pp. 239 ff.) Mr. Courthope is generally sound. 
The discussion of the unity of the Faerie Queene, however, although 
It is interesting, is one-sided and scholastic. Poe has argued that 
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there is no such thing as a long poem ; every poem apparently such 
is in reality a series of shorter poems. And the paradox has, its 
value, for the essence of the poetical does not he in structure and 
unity, important as structure and unity are for certain purposes. 
The Faerie Queene is the poem of a peculiar fairyland or dream- 
world, and it is useless to try to fit it to other standards. The base- 
less fabric of a vision is likely to fare ill at the hands of Aristotelian 
criticism. And so, too, the long comparison of Spenser with Ariosto 
(pp. 259 ff.) seems somewhat formal and disproportionate. The 
two poets are too disparate to make the comparison profitable. The 
criticism of the Faerie Queene throughout is too negative. A historian 
of poetry should try to show with more economy of effort what 
Spenser has positively, and should be less occupied with showing 
what Ariosto has and Spenser lacks, and what the epic demands and 
the Faerie Queene fails to offer. Mr. Courthope is too much con- 
cerned with his categories. Spenser's ' subject-matter ' causes him 
undue trouble, and his repeated attempts to make Spenser fit into 
a compartment as ' the poet of chivalry ' and the ' poet of Mediaeval 
Allegory ' ' lead him astray. Again it is hardly exact to say (p. 285) 
that ' All that is learned ... in the Faery Queen ... is drawn from 
the rich treasure-house of Scholastic Theology.' Spenser's mythology 
and his Platonism do not come from that treasure-house. The gist 
of what is helpful in the chapter on Spenser is given in the two con- 
cluding pages (pp. 286, 287). 

With the strictly minor writers of the Elizabethan period the 
author's method is often capricious. Thomas Watson is treated 
with undue severity. Historically he deserved something better. 
Barnabe Barnes too is treated with exemplary harshness, — which 
morally perhaps he deserves ; but nevertheless as a poeticule, ' this 
affected fool ' (p. 304) is not without his tiny quantum of merit, 
which is by no means fairly represented by the grotesque and ridicu- 
lous specimen of his verse here quoted. Even the manly taste of a 
historian of literature should not allow itself to be betrayed into 
outbursts of unhistorical disgust over the pettiness of petty writers, 
who in their way too are significant of the times and of the poetic 
art of the times. The ' unutterably tedious ' quality of portions of 
Lyly's comedies a little latter (p. 362) betrays our author again into 
splenetic and unsympathetic judgment. On the other hand. Sir 

1 This last Spenser was not. He was however in a measure the poet of 
Renaissance Allegory, as Bunyan is the poet {i.e. maker) of Puritan Allegory. 
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Edward Dyer perhaps is overprized (p. 307), as is the late moraUty 
known as The Three Ladies of London (p. 350). 

In treating of Raleigh's Poetry (p. 310) the fact that a portion of 
Sir Walter's lost poem of Cynthia has been recovered seems to have 
been overlooked. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle (p. 357) in all probability was not writ- 
ten by John Still, as the article by Mr. C. H. Ross in a recent number 
of Anglia seems to prove. 

The account of that highly perplexing subject, the genesis of Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy (pp. 363 ff.), while still incomplete, is highly sug- 
gestive and valuable. It would perhaps have been less incomplete 
had it reckoned with and taken advantage of Fischer's important 
study on the ' Kunstentwicklung der engUschen Tragodie.' The 
statement of Mr. J. A. Symonds' theory of the rise of English tragedy 
(on p. 364) is, I think, not quite fair to that ingenious author. In 
describing the Italian Farsa, and likening it in parts to the Eliza- 
bethan Romantic Drama, Mr. Symonds, I take it, had in mind the 
drama of Marlowe and his successors rather than that intermediate 
drama between the Morality and Marlowe, almost every specimen of 
which, as Mr. Courthope says, ' is of a type utterly unlike either the 
tragedies or the tragi-comedies of Shakespeare.' The hypothesis, 
however, that a new conception of tragedy, involving the use of the 
horrible rather than the terrible as a tragic motive (a tendency 
furthered by the later Senecan revival), and leading to the revived 
idea of Justice and Free-Will in tragedy, had been growing up during 
the century, and that in these intermediate and transitional dramas 
' the line that divides genuine tragic composition from comedy is very 
faintly drawn, and the public regarded what was exhibited to them 
merely as a variety of the moral entertainment to which they had 
been for generations accustomed,' — - this hypothesis, while extremely 
valuable and important, does not suffice to explain all the phenomena 
in the formation of the tragedy of Marlowe and Shakespeare. There 
is still something to be ascribed to other causes, such as the self- 
originating power of individual genius, and such as foreign influences 
working in several ways, notably in diction, form, and technique, in 
the choice of subject-matter, and in the method of handling subject- 
matter suggested by its inner potentiaUties and requirements. The 
actual transition from the intermediate national drama to the drama of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and the University Wits is still left unexplained. 

The discussion of Marlowe (pp. 403-422) is perhaps the best 
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thing in the book. An acute and subtle qualification of J. A. Symonds' 
taking phrase for explaining the motive of Marlowe's compositions — 
' L'amour de I'impossible ' — is suggested (pp. 404-405): 'So far 
from loving grandiosity and extravagance for their own sake, the 
violence of his conceptions springs from a belief of what is possible 
to the resolved and daring soul.' The appreciation of Faustus, 
finally, is adequate and enlightening. 

I subjoin a list of a few errors, typographical and other, which 
should be corrected in a second edition : 

In the Table preceding page i, read ' Daurat ' or ' Dorat' instead 
of ' Daucrat.' 

Page 7, Caxton did not set up his Press in England in 147 1. Read 
' 1476' or ' 1477.' 

Page 55, line 9, for 'dotting' read 'doting.' 

Page 104, line 3, David Lyndsay, the poet, was the son of David, 
not William, Lyndsay of Garmylton. 

Page 211, line 9, for ' the' read 'their.' 

Page 255, line 5 from bottom, for 'deplincten' read ' depeincten.' 

Page 284, line 6 from bottom, for ' Flonmel ' read ' Florimel.' 

„ Frederic Ives Carpenter. 

University of Chicago, 
July, 1897. 



Some Questions of Good English examined in Controversies 
with Dr. Fitzedtvard Hall. By Ralph Olmsted Williams. 
Henry Holt & Co. : New York, 1897. Pp. viii, 233. 

When Mr. Williams' previous book. Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics, appeared (New York, 1890), I said of it : 
' There is a lightness of touch, a reserve of manner, a crispness of 
style, a seasoning of humor, an absence of hammering, which ought 
to make the book much more popular than I dreamed a book on 
such a subject could be, without suffering some species of degrada- 
tion.' In the present book these qualities are equally marked, while 
the controversial tone will enliven it for some readers. 

This is a collection of papers originally published in the Dial 
and Modern Language Notes, in the course of the years 1893, '94, 
'95, '96, on various points of English usage, or rather on alleged 
differences between English and American usage. Among the locu- 
tions discussed by the two contestants are such as ' known to,' ' none 



